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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1890. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 

The Golden Boicgh : a Study in Comparative Religion. 

By J. G. Frazer, M.A. In Two Volumes. (London: 

Macmillan and Co., 1890.) 

HE object of this book is to offer a probable explana¬ 
tion of the priesthood of Nemi. The method 
adopted is to show that such barbarous customs as those 
associated with that priesthood were also carried on 
elsewhere; and “ if we can detect the motives which led 
to its institution ; if we can prove that these motives have 
operated widely, perhaps universally, in human society, 
producing in varied circumstances a variety of institutions 
specifically different but generically alike ; if we can show, 
lastly, that these very motives, with some of their deriva¬ 
tive institutions, were actually atworkin classical antiquity; 
then we may fairly infer that at a remoter age the same 
motives gave birth to the priesthood of Nemi." 

The author, Mr. Frazer, informs us in his preface that 
he has for some time been preparing a general work on 
primitive superstition and religion. We are glad to learn 
from the same source that his studies to this end have 
been systematized, encouraged, and influenced by Mr. W. 
Robertson Smith. The book shows from cover to cover 
how important this influence has been, and how thorough 
has been the work done ; it is a perfect mine of early 
folk-lore, while the method of arrangement and the way 
in which the facts are marshalled along the different lines 
of inquiry, leaves nothing to be desired. 

It must be understood, however, that this is not the 
general work to which we have referred above. It is an 
excursus on a special point, an attempt to solve the 
difficult problem connected with the hitherto unexplained 
rule of the Arician priesthood. 

Having said thus much on the origin of the book, we 
may next proceed to remark that in such a case as this 
criticism pure and simple of the details is almost out of 
the question. We prefer rather to lay before the readers 
of Nature a summary of the various steps employed in 
the argument, accompanied by references to those points 
which we have found of special interest. 

The priesthood of Nemi is one of the most extraordinary 
character, and has no parallel in classical antiquity. The 
sacred grove and sanctuary of Diana Nemorensis, or 
Diana of the Wood, lay on the northern shore of the lake, 
right under the steep cliffs on which stands the modern 
village of Nemi. The lake and grove were sometimes 
called the lake and grove of Aricia, but the town of Aricia 
was distant three miles. There grew in this grove a certain 
tree, around which there might almost always be seen a 
strange figure prowling. The man carried a drawn sword, 
and persistently looked about him as if he expected every 
moment to be set upon by an enemy. He was the priest, 
and also a murderer ; and “ the man for whom he looked 
was sooner or later to murder him and hold the priesthood 
in his stead. Such was the rule of the sanctuary. A 
candidate for the priesthood could only succeed to office 
by slaying the priest; and having slain him he held office 
till he was himself slain by a stronger or a craftier.” 

The author begins by stating the few facts and theories 
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bequeathed to us on the subject of the priesthood of 
Nemi. The first questions that he attempts to answer 
concern the title of this priest. Why was he called the 
king of the wood ? Why was his office spoken of as a 
kingdom? To obtain an answer to the first question he 
has to go into the details of the facts, legends, &c., re¬ 
corded of primitive man, and to see whether there were 
such beings as kings of rain, water, fire, &c., to match the 
Arician king who bore the name of king of the wood. In 
this search he brings out a wonderful array of interesting 
facts as regards sympathetic magic, rain making, sunshine 
making, controlling the wind, fighting the wind, &c.; and § 3, 
which treats of incarnate gods, is full of examples, “ drawn 
from the beliefs and practices of rude peoples all over the 
world, which may suffice to prove that the savage, whether 
European or otherwise, fails to recognize those limitations 
to his power over nature which seem so obvious to us.” 

Having found instances of kings of rain, water, and 
fire, the author next looks for a king of the wood. 
Since the worship of trees played an important part 
among the religious ideas of the Aryan race in Europe, 
a king of the wood ought to be found closely connected 
with tree worship, and so it happens. Innumerable in¬ 
stances of this form of worship have been got together, 
showing the way in which trees were looked upon at an 
early stage of civilization. Men supposed that the trees 
had souls, that tree spirits could give rain and sun, and 
that the harvests were dependent on them. “ In Sumatra, 
so soon as a tree is felled, a young tree is planted on the 
stump ; and some betel and a few small coins are also 
placed on it. Here the purpose is unmistakable. The 
spirit of the tree is offered a new home in the young tree 
planted on the stump of the old one, and the offering of 
betel and money is meant to compensate him for the 
disturbance he has suffered.” The may-pole of to-day 
is only an emblem of the old form of tree-worship—a 
survival of the belief in the fertilizing power of the tree 
spirit. 

The author then discusses the manner in which the tree 
spirit is “ conceived and represented as detached from 
the tree and clothed in human form, and even as em¬ 
bodied in living men and women,” a great number of ex¬ 
amples being given. He also gives instances of the double 
representation of the spirit of vegetation by a tree and a 
living man. Before concluding this chapter, the question 
is discussed as to whether these forms of tree-worship help 
to explain the priesthood of Aricia. He believes they do. 
“ In the first place the attributes of Diana, the goddess 
of the Arician grove, are those of a tree spirit or sylvan 
deity. Her sanctuaries were in groves, indeed every 
grove was her sanctuary, and she is often associated with 
the wood-god Silvanus in inscriptions. . . . Like a tree 
spirit, she helped. . . . She was the patroness of wild 
animals. ...” He then goes on to suggest that the 
king of the wood may have been, like the “ king of May, 
the grass king, and the like, an incarnation of the tree 
spirit or spirit of vegetation, &c.” 

The next chapter, consisting of a little over 100 pages, 
deals with the peril of the soul. The royal and princely 
taboos which kings had to undergo in order to uphold 
their sacred character in the minds of their subjects are 
first described, among which we may mention the follow¬ 
ing. They were compelled to live in a state of seclusion. 

Z 
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Before strangers entered a district they (the strangers) 
had to undergo certain ceremonies, so as to be disarmed 
of their magical powers, which might do harm to the 
king. Great precaution must be observed at meals, in 
order that they might not be seen eating or drinking, &c. 
An interesting description of the Mikado’s mode of life, 
written two hundred years ago, illustrates well some of 
these taboos. 

A great number of instances relating to the various 
ideas of what the soul is and of what it can do are given. 
Thus, “it is a common rule with primitive people not to 
awaken a sleeper, because his soul is away and might not 
have time to get back ; so if the man wakeneth without 
his soul he would fall sick.” Some people believe a 
man’s soul to be in his shadow, others in the reflection of 
his form by water; thus the “ Zulus will not look into a 
dark pool, because they think there is a beast in it which 
will take away their reflections, so that they die.” Very 
curious instances are given of people running after souls, 
the methods adopted for catching them, examples of the 
recall and recovery of souls, &c. 

Chapter iii. concerns the “killing of the god.” As the 
author showed in the preceding chapter that the divine 
priest or king had to undergo horrible taboos, so in this 
one he points out that, in consequence of the great value 
attached to his life, the only means of preserving it from 
inevitable decay necessitated a violent death. He applies 
this argument to the king of the wood. “He too had 
to be killed, in order that the divine spirit, incarnate 
in him, might be transferred in unabated vigour to his 
successor. The rule that he held office till a stronger 
should slay him might be supposed to secure both the 
preservation of his divine life in full vigour, and its trans¬ 
ference to a suitable successor as soon as that vigour 
began to be impaired.” In order to confirm the con¬ 
jecture that the king of the wood was formerly put to 
death at the expiration of a set time, the author first of 
all finds the evidence that can be adduced of a custom of 
periodically killing his counterparts, the human repre¬ 
sentatives of the tree spirit. As an illustration of these 
we may mention that in Saxony and Thuringia there is a 
Whitsuntide ceremony called “chasing the wild man out 
of the bush,” or fetching the wild man out of the wood, the 
tree spirit or spirit of vegetation being represented by 
the wild man. 

The next step taken in the argument is to show' that 
the “custom of killing the god, and the belief in his 
resurrection, originated, or at least existed, in the hunting 
and pastoral stage of society, when the slain god was an 
animal; and survived into the agricultural stage, when 
the slain god was the corn, or a human being represent¬ 
ing the corn.” To do this a great number of examples 
are taken into consideration ; the spring customs of the 
European peasantry are referred to, among which the 
most important are known as “burying the carnival” 
and “ driving or carrying out death.” The ceremonies 
carried on in connection with Osiris, Adonis, Thammuz, 
Attis, and Dionysus by the Egyptians, Syrians, Baby¬ 
lonians, Phrygians, and Greeks, were similar to those in 
Northern and Western Europe demonstrating the death 
and resurrection of vegetation. We may here mention 
that although some writers identify Osiris with the sun, 
the author is inclined to treat him as a deity of vegeta- 
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tion. Here we fancy modern Egyptologists who are not 
dependent either upon Diodorus or Plutarch will join 
issue with him. In like manner Dionysus, though he is 
often conceived and represented in animal shape, is here 
understood to be a deity of vegetation, for “ the custom of 
killing a god in animal form . . . belongs to a very early 
stage in human culture, and is apt in later times to be mis¬ 
understood. The advance of thought tends to strip the 
old animal and plant gods of their bestial and vegetable 
husk, and to leave their human attributes (which are 
always the kernel of the conception) as the final and sole 
residuum. In other words, animal and plant gods tend 
to become purely anthropomorphic.” 

In the remaining few pages of this chapter the spirit 
of vegetation is discussed in examples of the corn spirit ■, 
the various names given to this spirit in the different 
countries being the old man, the old woman, corn mother, 
maiden, &c. In all these cases the idea is that the spirit 
of the com is driven out of the com last cut or last 
threshed, and lives in the barn during the winter. Hence 
the idea brings us in presence of the Egyptian view that 
Osiris represents the latent Ra. At sowing-time he goes 
out again to the fields to resume his activity as an 
animating force among the newly sown com. 

In some cases human sacrifices were made to promote 
the fertility of the fields. Among many examples given is 
that of the Indians of Guayaquil (Ecuador), who sacrificed 
human blood and the hearts of men when they sowed 
their fields ; and there are instances when the victims for 
these sacrifices were actually kept and fattened up in 
order that the crops might be good, and that their death 
might insure immunity from all disease and accidents. 

The second volume begins with examples of the corn 
spirit being represented in animal forms, such as a gander, 
goat, hare, cat, and fox. During the course of this dis¬ 
cussion the author connects this corn spirit in animal 
form with the ancient deities of vegetation—Dionysus, 
Demeter, Adonis, Attis, and Osiris. He first of all points 
out, with the help of numerous references to ancient 
authorities, how these deities were represented in animal 
form: Dionysus was represented as a goat and some¬ 
times as a bull; Demeter as a pig, &c. He then argues 
that since the corn spirit was represented by animals, 
such as pigs, goats, &c., these animals are nothing more 
nor less than the corn gods in animal form. 

The next point he wishes to prove is that the “ custom 
of killing the god had been practised by peoples in the 
hunting, pastoral, and agricultural stages of society; ” 
the gods whom the hunters and shepherds adored and 
killed were “animals pure and simple, not animals 
regarded as embodiments of other supernatural beings.” 
Of the many examples given concerning this point, we 
will here give a short extract of the bear festival of the 
Ainos :— 

“ Towards the end of winter a young bear is caught 
and brought into the village. At first he is suckled by an 
Aino woman; afterwards he is fed on fish. When he 
grows so strong that he threatens to break out of the 
wooden cage in which he is confined, the feast is held. 
But it is a peculiarly striking fact that the young bear is 
not kept merely to furnish a good meal; rather he is 
regarded and honoured as a fetish or even as a sort of 
higher being.” 
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A curious fact about these feasts is that at their con¬ 
clusion the Ainos always apologize to their gods, saying 
that the bear has been treated well, only he got too strong 
for them to keep any' longer. 

Having thus shown that the custom of killing the god 
was practised in the hunting, pastoral, and agricultural 
times, the author points out another aspect of the custom, 
that of laying on the dying god all the accumulated 
misfortunes and sins of the whole people. He begins by 
showing us first how each individual got rid of his sins 
by transferring them to some person, animal, or thing; 
then he points out the methods adopted by the inhabitants 
of villages, towns, &c., for getting rid of their sins whole¬ 
sale. Some used to drive them into the sea, others used 
to go through their own village and smash everything, so 
as to drive them out. Among the principal methods 
employed was that of the scapegoat. A goat, laden with 
the sins of the people, was sent out of the village. Some¬ 
times a boat was used as a scapegoat, and sent adrift to 
sea, filled with provisions and branches of trees in which 
were placed all the sins and diseases of the people. 
Human beings were sometimes used as scapegoats and 
were sacrificed; and the employment of divine men or 
animals was by no means rare. Thus it appears “ that 
human sacrifices of the sort I suppose to have prevailed 
at Aricia were, as a matter of fact, systematically offered 
on a large scale by a people whose level of culture was 
probably not inferior, if indeed it was not distinctly 
superior to that occupied b>' the Italian races at the early 
period to which the origin of the Arician priesthood must 
be referred. . . 

Of the two questions asked at the commencement 
of this work—Why had the priest of Nemi to slay 
his predecessor ? and Why, before doing so, had he to 
pluck the golden bough?—the first has been answered, 
and it only remains to find the answer to the second in 
the last chapter. The author first inquires what the 
golden bough was. He begins by mentioning some of the 
rules or taboos by which the life of the divine kings or 
priests is regulated, the two chief ones being that they must 
neither behold the sun nor touch the ground for a specified 
time. These taboos were intended to preserve the life of 
the divine person, together with the life of his subjects 
and worshippers, and the reason why they -were suspended 
between heaven and earth was that their lives were then 
considered safe and free from any harm. In the descrip¬ 
tion of the Mikado’s mode of life it is stated that it 
would be prejudicial to his dignity and holiness to touch 
the ground with his feet, and that he should not expose 
his head to the sun, as its rays are not worthy to shine on 
it. During the course of this inquiry the author finds 
out that “ these two rules—not to touch the ground and 
"not to see the sun—are observed either separately or 
conjointly' by girls at puberty in many parts of the world,” 
and that they are kept in close confinement, the object of 
this seclusion being to neutralize “ the dangerous influ¬ 
ences which are supposed to emanate from them at such 
times.” In these taboos the sun and earth were looked 
upon as media through which evils or diseases might be 
transferred, and in order to prevent bad consequences 
kings and women between certain ages had to undergo 
this period of isolation and confinement to minimize the 
chances of infection. 
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He next gives an account of the myth of a god, whose 
life “ in a sense might be said to be neither in heaven nor 
earth, but between the two.” This was the Norse Balder, 
the good and beautiful god, who was invulnerable, but 
who was eventually killed by having a piece of mistletoe 
thrown at him, and then burnt on a funeral pile. In this 
section the author traces out what he supposes to be the 
origin of this myth. He finds that its two main features, 
the pulling of the mistletoe and the burning of the god, 
were reproduced in the great midsummer festival of the 
Celts ; and in Sweden there were midsummer fires, known 
as Balder’s bale-fires, which “ puts their connection with 
Balder beyond the reach of doubt, and makes it certain 
that in the former times either a living representative or 
an effigy of Balder must have been annually burned 
in them.” He then remarks that “customs of this 
kind can be traced back on historical evidence to the 
middle ages, and their analogy to similar customs observed 
in antiquity goes with strong internal evidence to prove 
that their origin must be sought in a period prior to the 
spread of Christianity.” May we not here suggest that 
these customs might have been carried on in the Egyptian 
temples, since we now know that some of them were 
oriented to the rising or to the setting sun at either the 
summer or winter solstice ; and that the “manifestation 
of Ra ” was a thing for kings to see ? In fact a writer in 
mediaeval times, as referred to on p. 258, vol. ii., “explains 
the custom of rolling the wheel to mean that the sun has 
now reached the highest point in the ecliptic and begins 
thenceforward to descend ”; which is exactly what the 
temples were built for—in order to catch the first rays of 
the rising or the last rays of the setting sun at these times 
of the year. 

The author then proves that at these solemn 
rites the fires were regularly made of oak-wood; and 
shows that since the connecting link of the oak with the 
mistletoe is given in this very' myth, and that “ Balder 
could be killed by nothing in heaven or earth except the 
mistletoe,” then “ as soon as we see that Balder was the 
oak the origin of the myth becomes plain.” Thus it is 
shown that when the god had to be killed, and when the 
sacred tree had to be burnt, it was necessary in the first 
instance to break the mistletoe off the tree. 

In the two following sections he deals with the “ external 
soul in folk tales ” and the “ external soul in folk custom”; 
the former consists of examples selected with a view 
of illustrating both the characteristic features and the 
wide diffusion of this class of tales, while the latter shows 
us that the idea is “ not a mere figment devised to adorn 
a tale, but is a real article of primitive faith, which has 
given rise to a corresponding set of customs.” 

In the last section we have a short general summing 
up, in which the author states the conclusion which he 
arrives at concerning this strange and recurring tragedy 
of the priesthood of Nemi. The priest of the Arician 
grove, or, as he was called, the king of the wood, per¬ 
sonated, as we now see, the tree on which the golden 
bough grew. This tree most probably was the oak, so 
that he was the personification of the oak-tree. As an 
oak spirit his life and death was in the mistletoe on the 
oak, so that as long as the mistletoe remained intact he 
could not die. In order, therefore, to slay him, it was 
necessary to break the golden bough, or, in other words, 
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to cut down the mistletoe, and probably to throw it at 
him. 

Although this work deals with an explanation of the 
priesthood of Nemi, yet, on the other hand, there is 
plenty of substance to be got out of it which might help 
others who are pursuing a similar line of research in other 
directions. It might be interesting, for instance, to know 
if there is any connection between the Norse god Balder 
and the following legend of the Druids, referred to in 
Flammarion’s “ Astronomical Myths ”:— 

The night of November i was, to the Druids, one full 
of mystery, in which they annually celebrated the recon¬ 
struction of the world. On this day the Druidess nuns 
had to pull down and rebuild the roof of their temple as 
a symbol of the destruction and renovation of the earth. 
If any of these hapless nuns happened to drop any of 
the materials for this new roof, they were immediately 
pounced upon and torn to pieces by their companions, who 
■were seized with a fanatic transport. It was also on this 
day, or rather on this night, that the Druids extinguished 
the sacred fire, and then all other fires were put out, and 
a primitive night reigned throughout the land. Then the 
phantoms of those who had died during the preceding 
year passed along to the west, and were carried away by 
boats to the judgment seat of the god of the dead. 

Another point we may mention concerns the solemn 
festival of the Isia, which, like the corroborees of the 
Australians, lasted three days, and was celebrated in 
honour of the dead and of Osiris, the lord of the tombs. 
There is a curious uncertainty about the date of this 
festival, the author telling us that “ from the fact that, 
when the calendar became fixed, Athyr fell in November, 
no inference can be drawn as to the date at which the 
death of Osiris was originally celebrated.” Now the 
Egyptians paid great attention to astronomy, and it has 
been stated that the day this festival commenced was at 
the culmination of the Pleiades at midnight. 

In drawing to a conclusion our notice of this most in¬ 
teresting study in comparative religion, we must again 
direct attention to the great- amount of labour the author 
must have undertaken in order to bring before us in a 
logical order the examples and myths with which these 
volumes abound. As a book of reference it will be found 
most valuable, being supplemented by a good index. 

W. 


GOOD ALES “PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANYT 
Physiological Botany. I. Outlines of the Histology of 
Phcenogamous Plants; II. Vegetable Physiology. By 
George Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Botany in Harvard University. Gray’s Botanical Text¬ 
book (Sixth Edition), Vol. II. (London : Macmillan 
and Co., 1890.) 

PIE first volume of Asa Gray’s “ Botanical Text-book 
appeared in 1842, and, in its later editions, “ Struc¬ 
tural Botany” is still a valued hand-book. Prof. Good- 
ale’s “ Physiological Botany ” forms the second volume, 
and the series is to be completed by Prof. Farlow’s “ In¬ 
troduction to Cryptogamic Botany,” and by that fourth 
volume on the natural orders of Phanerogams which Asa 
Gray “ hoped rather than expected ” to contribute. 

Prof. Goodale’s volume consists of two parts—a group 
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of chapters (192 pages) on the histology of plants, and a 
section of 281 pages dealing with physiology. The pre¬ 
sent notice will be confined to the latter part of the book. 

The English translation of Sachs’s 41 Vorlesun gen’’and 
Prof. Vines’s excellent lectures have done much to help 
the English student of botanical physiology. But in such 
a large and growing subject we are not likely to be over¬ 
done with text-books ; we were prepared to welcome a 
new one, and it was in no unfriendly spirit that we opened 
Prof. Goodale’s pages. We may say at once that our 
hopes have been disappointed, and that, in spite of a 
good deal that is worthy of praise, it is far from being a 
satisfactory book. 

A text-book may interest us in one of two ways : it may 
be written with the vigour and breadth which make such 
excellent reading of Sachs’s “ Experimental Physiologic,” 
published some twenty-five years ago ; or it may, without 
being the work of a master, earn our thanks as a repertory 
of well-gathered and well-handled facts. Prof. Goodale’s 
book seems to us to possess neither qualification in a very 
high degree. 

We are disappointed too in another way. The date on 
the title-page (1890) naturally led us to look for discus¬ 
sions on the more important points which have arisen 
during the last three or four years. For instance, we 
expected a full account of the nitrogen question, a 
full account of the transpiration question, and at least 
some account of such interesting work as that of Wort- 
mann, Elfving, and Noll, on geotropic curvature. But 
these things are not to be found, for the simple reason 
that the author’s preface is dated 1S85 : we think that the 
public may fairly ask for some indication, on the title- 
page, of this condition of things. 

It is no doubt a difficult thing to partition out a large 
subject among a limited number of pages ; no two men 
would do it in the same way, and probably no one would 
be quite satisfied with the manner of distribution fixed 
on by another. But Prof. Goodale has exceeded the 
limits which may be allowed to individuality. For 
instance, his account of geotropism is compressed into 
twenty-five lines,—hardly more than is given up to De 
Candolle’s “ floral clock,” and not nearly so much as is 
allowed to an account of the hybridization of Lilium 
lancifolium and L. aunatum. This result namely, the 
production of Parkman’s lily—is no doubt of interest, but 
it is surely of less value to the student of physiology than 
a full discussion of so wide-reaching a mode of growth as 
geotropism. 

Again, in the matter of arrangement some improve¬ 
ment is to be desired. For instance, in chapter xii. (on 
vegetable growth) we pass directly from the histology of 
cell-division to an account of the auxanometer. Further 
on we come across a brief account of turgescence, but 
without a hint as to its importance in relation to growth. 
In the paragraph on tension, the author gives no idea 
of the biological value of the combination of forces in 
giving rigidity to growing parts. The series of changes 
known as the grand period of growth is but slightly 
sketched, and no one coming to the subject for the first 
time would have a guess at the importance of the 
phenomenon. 

To return to what is said on geotropism. It would 
surely have been more in accordance with modern views 
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